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the place of the original, but a translation as good as this may be of 
immense help to the student in using the original, while it will serve 
to convey to the great majority not trained to deal with the Greek a 
very fair measure of its spirit and a very fair notion of its teaching. 
The book is to be welcomed, moreover, as indicating that attention 
is being paid to scholarship — in the English sense of the term — 
among students of philosophy at our American universities. And it 
is to be welcomed, perhaps, most of all as indicating a new interest 
here in Aristotle, an interest which, it is to be hoped, it will help to 
foster. For Aristotle is still in many ways " the master of those that 
know," not, indeed, the master to furnish the intellect with materials 
of knowledge, but the master without a peer to supply it with a method 
and a discipline whereby it is forged into an instrument of power for 
highest and finest use. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 



Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung : Eine 
logische Einleitung in die historischen Wissenschaften. Zweite Halfte. 
Von Heinrich Rickert. Tubingen und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1902.— pp. x, 305-743. 

The first half of this work, which dealt with the nature and limits of 
the conceptual processes of natural science, was reviewed in this journal, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 58-60. The whole work is a development of the ideas 
outlined in Wx-nAsNaxaftsRectoratsrede on Geschichteund Naturwissen- 
schaft. The outcome of the first part is a sharp delimitation and 
separation of the spheres of natural and historical science. The pur- 
pose of natural science is to discover formula? for the theoretical and 
practical mastery of the immeasurable multiplicity (uniibersehbare 
Menge~) of its data. Natural science attains this end by neglecting the 
individual and unique features of these data. Its goal is the formu- 
lation of general or universal concepts, based on the common features 
of its objects. The outcome of natural science (of which, I suppose, 
the archetype is mathematical physics) is the reduction of concrete 
data to a system of highly abstract concepts. In dealing with the 
physical world, this procedure is very successful. When we come, 
however, to the organic world, this method cannot be completely 
carried out. Biology is a partially historical science. The evolu- 
tionary method of classification, for example, is more or less historical 
in character, while, on the other hand, physiology approximates to the 
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type of physics. The more completely things and processes can be 
reduced to general terms, the more susceptible are they of quantitative 
treatment. The confusing complexity of facts is simplified. Nature, 
in the meaning it has for science, is reality treated with reference to 
the universal (p. 212). 

Professor Rickert would include psychology in the natural sciences. 
Psychology, he says, treats the soul naturalistically, /'. e., without any 
reference to those effects of historical development which he includes 
under the general name ' Kultur. ' Moreover, psychology neglects 
the uniquely significant aspects of the individual soul. Its aim is to 
find general laws of connection between mental processes. Hence 
Professor Rickert objects to the classification of sciences into natural 
and mental. Now, it is true that general psychology is usually treated 
by a method analogous to that of the natural sciences. But the term 
is already in use, with qualifying adjectives, to designate investiga- 
tion into psychical differences of individuals, the study of social 
institutions from the psychological view-point, etc., and I doubt 
whether it is now possible or desirable to exclude the historical ele- 
ment from psychology. The psychologist is precluded, by the nature 
of his subject matter, from confining his attention to the purely natural 
processes of his soul, as distinguished from the products of history or 
' Kultur. ' He must begin with his own mind ; and that, as well as 
most of the other minds he studies, is a product of historical develop- 
ment from which the ' Kultur ' factor cannot be eliminated. 

The result of the procedure of the natural sciences is not a repre- 
sentation of empirical reality, but a transformation of it. The more 
completely the process of forming general concepts is carried out, the 
further is natural science removed from the real world of empirical 
perception ; and the narrowness of natural science has hitherto con- 
sisted in its failure to recognize any science other than that which 
deals with abstract universals. The empirical reality, according to 
Professor Rickert, is given in perception as individual and non-repeat- 
able (einmalig) . As such, it is the subject matter of history, and the 
latter stands much closer to the actual reality of things than natural 
science. When Professor Rickert speaks, in this connection, of reality 
as unique and individual, he seems to treat it as an objective datum 
which suffers no transformation in our ordinary experience, or, indeed, 
through any kind of reflection except that of the natural sciences. He 
does not seem to take due account of the difficulties which lurk in the 
assumption that the empirical reality is a datum which remains one 
and Hentical with itself, whilst scientific reflection, in transforming it, 
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moves away from it. Hence there is in his treatment a hiatus between 
the assumed reality of common experience and the beginnings of 
scientific (which after all is only systematic) thinking. And later, 
when he faces the problem of objectivity, the relation between his 
ultimate norm of objectivity and the given reality, taken as the material 
of history, seems to be ignored or at least slighted. 

That portion of Professor Rickert's work now under review con- 
sists of two long chapters dealing respectively with ' ' The Formation 
of Historical Concepts ' ' and ' ' The Philosophy of Nature and the 
Philosophy of History." The former chapter contains the au- 
thor's specific contribution to historical methodology ; the latter, 
in brief, his theory of the ultimate foundations of historical knowledge 
in relation to his general theory of knowledge. History is the de- 
scription of individuals ; whether actions, persons, groups of persons, 
whole periods, or nations, matters not, since all these can, and indeed 
the entire solar system, if we knew enough about its history, could be 
treated as individual wholes. If, then, science were limited solely to 
universals, history would not rank as a science. History employs 
universal concepts, but treats them as means, whereas for natural 
science they are ends. The unity and indivisibility of an individual 
rests on its uniqueness, and this is constituted by its relation to a 
recognized value or worth ( Wert). The historical value of the indi- 
vidual lies in a unique significance, and any individual possessing a 
unique significance is so far universal and a subject for historical 
science. The value-judgment (Werturtheil} is unavoidable in his- 
tory. The individual may get his historical position by reference to 
any universal value, political, aesthetic, scientific, ethical, religious, 
etc. The consideration of these values makes the process of formation 
of historical concepts a teleological process. History is concerned with 
significant individualities, and it presents these in a concretely intui- 
tive manner (anschaulich); for reality is itself intuitable and history 
is the science of reality. To the demand that the individual shall be 
placed in his historical connections, Professor Rickert replies that in 
every case history treats the connection itself as an individual and 
unique fact ; hence the mode of treatment is the same, whether we are 
considering a single personality, a nation, or an epoch. So far as this 
demand requires that every historical event or personage shall be 
accounted for on the principle of the identity of cause and effect, Pro- 
fessor Rickert rejects it entirely. He holds that history involves the 
recognition of human freedom, and that the relation of cause and 
effect in history is neither one of sameness of nature nor of quantitative 
equivalence. 
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In the section on historical development, the notion of progress is 
handled with great skill. History, we are told, must not treat any 
period simply as a preparation for the next, for this would involve 
an infinite process ; no standard of value could be found and the 
whole process would lose meaning. If a standard is set up for testing 
the various stages of historical development, then this standard is 
taken from a specific point in history which is thus made absolute. 
But history must treat every specific historical formation with refer- 
ence to its own peculiar significance. The only scientifically fruitful 
idea of development is one which presents a teleological unity, and 
thus can be related in its uniqueness to a universal value. (We might, 
I suppose, for example, treat the historical development of religion in 
this way. ) Professor Rickert admits the use of universal concepts in 
history, such as general characteristics of nations, periods, epochs of 
civilization, etc. But these, he says, are obtained by abstraction 
from a few individuals taken as typical of the race, age, etc. (e.g., 
Luther, as a typical German), and are subservient to the real end of 
history, viz., the exposition of unique individual wholes or unities 
constituted by relation to a common value. It follows that a single 
world-formula is a logical contradiction with reference to empirical 
reality, and Professor Rickert rejects the notion of historical laws. His- 
tory, he holds, has nothing to do with laws, since history is the ex- 
position of the whole in its wholeness, and laws, the products of con- 
ceptual abstraction, can deal only with parts or fragments. Reality is 
non-rational and not susceptible of reduction to concepts. 

Professor Rickert next makes clear the distinction between his- 
torical science and the mental sciences. He admits that they are 
closely related. History is concerned chiefly with psychical processes. 
Still it also takes physical processes into account. Moreover, even when 
psychology deals with individual differences, it considers them not in 
their uniqueness, but as instances of a species, whereas history always 
concerns itself with the unique. Then, too, a practical knowledge of 
men is different from a psychological acquaintance with them, and it 
is insight of the former kind that the historian needs. The connect- 
ing link between historical and mental science lies in the idea of value. 
It is only mental beings who posit values. Hence mental beings 
(geistige Wesen) are the controlling centers of historical exposition. 
The values which control historical writings are social, human values. 
These make their appearance and assert their supremacy only in the 
social life of civilized man. Hence history is the science of culture 
(Kultur). The culture-values are normative, universal, social values. 
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Culture is a teleological-historical system. Science is itself a historical 
product, springing from, and dependent on, a socially recognized value. 
In the treatment of particular aspects of culture, as the State, Art, 
Religion, etc., no universal method can be laid down. 

In the last chapter, Professor Rickert discusses the general philo- 
sophical outcome of his theory of history. The fundamental objection 
to all naturalistic philosophies of history is that they furnish no prin- 
ciple for the selection of historical material, and history must work 
selectively. A principle of value has no place in natural science. In 
particular, the attempt to make Darwin's principle of natural selection 
a historical standard is a failure, since, according to this theory, every 
stage would be only a preparation for the next, and everything that 
exists would be equally good, in fact the best thinkable. 

There remains the problem of objectivity. Natural science and his- 
tory are both transformations of the empirical reality. Their objectivity 
cannot consist in literal agreement with this reality from which 
natural science abstracts and history selects. Objectivity in natural 
science depends on the validity of unconditioned universal judgments, 
and objectivity in history on the validity of unconditioned universal 
values. Empiricism could not put natural science in any better 
case, for every search for a law or uniformity of nature takes us beyond 
the empirically given. We must transcend the given, if we are to 
find a basis for objectivity. Professor Rickert rejects all attempts to 
base the objectivity of science on metaphysics. Metaphysics, he finds, is 
vitiated by the assumption that the real is absolutely rational and can 
be evaporated into concepts, whereas in truth reality is non-rational. 
I cannot find that Professor Rickert has anywhere fully justified this 
assertion. Moreover, like many another German professor to-day, in 
his haste to disavow the dreadful name of metaphysician, he unwar- 
rantably limits the application of the word to rationalistic systems. 
Is it not time that he and some of his colleagues awoke to the fact 
that metaphysics does not necessarily connote the Hegelian or any 
other apparatus of ' bloodless ' categories ? 

After pointing out that the real world is one of qualitative differ- 
ences to which every materialistic theory must be inadequate, Pro- 
fessor Rickert faces the alternative of an epistemological subjectivism 
as the possible outcome of his theory. He makes the important 
distinction between a subjectivism which reduces science to a mere 
series of ideas in the individual subject, and one which makes science 
depend on an evaluating subject. The latter is his own view. He 
holds that the subject on which knowledge depends (for matter and 
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form alike) is an over-individual subject {Bewusstsein iiberhaupf) in 
contradistinction to the empirical Ego. The relation of these two is 
not made plain, however. He shows that no judgment is possible 
without the assumption that this over-individual subject is the universal 
evaluating subject, and he tries to show that factual (JhatsachlicK) truth 
is dependent on this subject. From this starting point he reaches 
his own theory of critical objectivity. Over-individual validity is the 
presupposition of knowledge. The culture value of natural science is 
itself over-individual. The very possibility of seeking truth presup- 
poses the recognition of the value of truth. The basis of truth, then, 
is over-logical. It is the consciousness of duty. We could, by the 
examination of particular spheres of historical valuation, set up a sys- 
tem of values which would be dependent for their objectivity on the 
over-individual and supreme value. The reality of values presupposes 
a transcendental subject, but this is not a being (Sein) but an ought 
(Sollen'). The objectivity of truth and the reality of human values 
rest on a transcendental ought. 

Professor Rickert's basis for critical objectivity is an emasculated re- 
production of Fichte's thought in its first period. I say ' emasculated, ' 
because it lacks the dogmatic fervor which made Fichte's personality 
seem the incarnation of his principle, and thus brought it down from 
the limbo of abstractions. Professor Rickert tells us that whoever will 
think historically need only assume that the temporal world is related 
to an absolutely unknown value. Verily we have left logic behind ! 
What right have we to assume any particular relation of our individual 
and sensuously conditioned experiences to an absolutely unknown 
value ? What duty have we to an unknown, and, for all we know, 
absolutely unrealizable ought? The ultimate value on which objec- 
tivity is based becomes a blind postulate devoid of content. We may 
admit that science involves the recognition of duty, that duty is the 
recognition of a value, and we may properly hold that, unless these 
ineradicable convictions of ours have a root in ultimate reality, science 
becomes a contradiction. But it seems to me that we have here only 
the barest beginning of an objective foundation for historical or any 
other science. Professor Rickert seems ready enough to bring in a 
minimum of metaphysics provided that it is couched in terms of the 
transcendental ought. But a mere ought does not get sufficient con- 
tent, power, and authority to be the ultimately real support of human 
values simply by being dubbed transcendental. And a supreme value, 
over-empirical and unknown, needs, I venture to say, some meta- 
physical filling before it can serve as the explanation and justification 
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of empirical values. Otherwise, objectivity seems to be left hanging 
in the air. A further metaphysical development is implied in Pro- 
fessor Rickert's views, just as Fichte's first period required the second 
for its completion. 

Professor Rickert concludes his work with some remarks on a his- 
torical Weltanschauung, in contrast to a naturalistic one, and he gives 
illustrations of the applications of his general theory to the theory of 
ethics and of the state. 

The entire book is to me a convincing proof that our epistemologi- 
cal investigations, when carried out to the bitter end, land us in meta- 
physics. Knowledge cannot live on vague postulates alone. Apart - 
from the insufficiency of the conclusion, Professor Rickert's book is 
a thoroughly valuable piece of work ; indeed, the best recent discus- 
sion of the logic of history that I know. It seems to me that he 
establishes his main contention in regard to the relations of natural 
science and history. He develops his theory of historical knowledge 
with painstaking acumen and a many-sided outlook. He is particu- 
larly skillful in careful definition and minute analysis. The style is 
clear and interesting, though there is some unnecessary repetition. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

The Psychology of Ethics. By David Irons. Edinburgh and 
London, Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1903. — pp. xviii, 176. 
It is somewhat startling to find a theory of emotion the central 
theme in a psychological introduction to ethics. At first glance, one 
is inclined to suspect that the author had a theory of emotion ready to 
hand, and that he wished to write an introduction to ethics, and con- 
sequently exercised his ingenuity in inventing a plausible argument to 
unite the ill-matched pair. A closer examination, however, dispels 
the suspicion, and leaves the reader wondering whether the author 
deserves more praise for the ability and skill shown in the elaboration 
of his argument, or for the insight that led him to attack his problem 
from such an excellent coign of vantage. 

The ethical theory to which Dr. Irons' s investigations lead does not 
differ widely from that set forth by Professor James Seth in his Ethical 
Principles and called by him Eudasmonism. Though the name sug- 
gests a variety of Hedonism, the theory asserts that "the moral end 
is not the attainment of pleasure," and that " hedonic results as such 
are therefore extrinsic to it" (p. 170). At the same time, "the 
supreme end does not require the absolute suppression of the hedonic 
tendencies" (p. 169). 



